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WAS  TRANSCRIBED  BY  MRS.  BRENDA  P.  MEIER. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mrs.  Towne ,  I  have  just  completed  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  interview  with  your  husband,  and 
I'd  like  to  get  a  few  impressions  of  life  in 
Norris--some  idea  of  how  things  were  when  you 
arrived  and  what  the  situation  was  of  living 
there.   I  believe  you  moved  to  Knoxville  with 
your  husband  in  1933? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


August  14,  1933. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


And  how  long  did  you  live  in  Knoxville? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


We  lived  in  Knoxville  until  April,  1935,  and 
then  we  moved  out  to  Norris  on  a  very  rainy  day 
into  a  little,  four-room  house  that  was  one  of 
the  houses  that  presumably  was  for  construction 
workers.   Now,  of  course,  the  actual  construction 
men — that  would  be  the  laborers—lived  in  the 


MRS.  TOWNE 
(Cont'd. ) 


construction  camps.   But  if  they  had  families, 
they  could  live  in  the  town  of  Norris.   And 
there  were  some  people  who  were  in  administrative 
jobs  in  Norris  who  had  a  particular  interest  in 
that  area,  who  could  move  out  to  Norris  as 
housing  became  available. 

We  didn't  move  there  until  1935,  though  we 
could  have  gone  there  in  1934.   Mr.  Towne  did 
not  want  to  become  associated  and  identified 
just  with  Norris  so  we  waited  until  Mr.  Briggs, 
who  was  with  the  training  program,  had  finished 
his  job  and  moved  out,  and  his  house  became 
available.   That's  how  we  happened  to  go  out. 
The  Ferrises  and  the  Augurs  and  the  Raudenbushes , 
and  the  other  people  who  were  administrative 
people  in  TVA,  didn't  come  until  later.   We  were 
really  the  first  people  to  move  to  Norris  who 
were  office  TVA  staff,  and  so  we  were  in  sort  of 
a  world  apart . 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  have  a  good  deal  of  information  from  your 
husband  and  from  Mr.  Draper  about  the  planning 
of  the  city  of  Norris.   What  was  the  situation 
when  you  arrived?   How  large  was  it?  How  did 
things  look?  What  sort  of  people  did  you  find 
there? 


MRS.  TOWNE:  Well,  it  was  sort  of  a  raw  town,  but  it 

was  an  orderly  town  because  it  was  a  community 
that  had  been  planned.   And  I  remember  when 
Carroll  and  the  other  members  of  the  Town  Planning 
staff  worked  on  the  town  of  Norris.   They  spent 
more  time  deciding  on  the  axis  of  the  town.   The 
location  of  the  school  at  the  town  common  was 
an  important  thing.   Another  thing  was  to  keep 
some  of  the  memorabilia.   There  was  a  log  house 
on  either  corner  of  the  town  common  which  they 
did  save,  so  we  had  a  little  bit  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Tennessee  hills. 

One  of  the  architects  who  worked  on  that 
town  was  trying  awfully  hard  to  get  something  of 
the  Tennessee  hills  in  the  designs  of  the  houses, 
and  another  way  they  did  it  was  by  keeping  some 
of  the  old  things. 

Of  course,  the  planting  was  very  young  and 
the  shrubbery  planting  was  all  very  bare,  but 
the  landscaping  was  all  done  as  a  part  of  plan. 
There  was  a  young  woman  who  came  from  the  Howell 
Nursery — Martha  Howell — who  was  a  resident 
landscape  architect.   She  superintended  all  of 
the  planting,  and  the  first  thing  that  Martha 
and  I  did  when  we  got  there  .  .  .   Well ,  this 
had  already  been  done  when  I  got  there;  Mrs. 
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MRS.  TOWNE :     Lucy  Morgan  had  organized  all  of  the  members  of 
(Cont'd. ) 

the  community  into  a  garden  club,  and  if  you 

came  to  live  in  Norris  you  supposedly  were  a 

member  of  the  Norris  Garden  Club.   I  think  she 

did  a  very  fine  job.   After  a  while  it  got  to 

be  Lucy's  organization,  and  we  had  to  sort  of 

push  out  a  little  in  order  to  become  really  a 

functioning  garden  club,  but  at  the  beginning, 

in  having  everybody  come  to  the  garden  club,  we 

were  able  to  disseminate  a  lot  of  information 

about  care  for  the  home  grounds. 

And  the  first  thing  that  I  did  was  to  write 
a  little  bulletin,  "Gentle  Knocks."   In  Knoxville 
there  was  a  General  Knox,  who  used  to  write  in 
the  Knoxville  Sentinel,  who  would  give  bouquets 
to  the  people  who  did  good  things  and  knocks 
to  the  people  who  didn't.   So  we  gave  a  gentle 
knock  to  the  people  who  didn't  keep  up  their 
property,  and  to  the  people  who  did,  we  gave 
bouquets,  and  this  came  out  once  a  week  and  was 
circulated  with  the  town  bulletin.   And  I  think 
this  did  quite  a  lot  to  keep  everybody  interested 
in  their  places. 

I  used  to  go  around  with  Martha  Howell  who 
was  a  landscape  architect  calling  on  and  consulting 
about  planting  and  everybody  thought  I  worked 


MRS.  TOWNE:     for  TVA,  but  of  course,  I  didn't.   I  worked, 
(Cont'd. ) 

but  I  didn't  get  paid.   And  this  was  a  fine 

thing  I  think  we  did  because  we  would  wander 

around  visiting  people.   We  had  a  part  of  the 

community  that  some  people  called  "across  the 

tracks."   The  houses  were  cinder  block  and  were 

crowded  together  a  little  bit  closer  and  their 

rooms  weren't  as  large,  and  they  were  for  people 

with  very  low  incomes.   But  later  on  a  lot  of 

very  special  people  lived  over  there — people 

that  were  high  up  in  the  administrative  offices 

finally  moved  over  there.   We  lived  in  brick 

houses.   This  was  the  thing  that  we  tried  to 

break  down  by  bringing  these  people  together  and 

showing  that  even  if  they  lived  in  a  less 

desirable  house  and  had  less  money  that  we  didn't 

think  any  less  of  them,  and  we  tried  very  hard 

to  keep  this  democratic  process  going  all  the 

way  through,  and  I  think  we  did.   And  I  think  the 

little  visiting  that  we  did  with  them  and  helping 

them  with  their  planting  was  one  of  the  reasons 

that  we  did  it. 

We  had  contests  each  year  to  decide  who  had 

made  the  most  effort  to  keep  up  their  places 

best,  and  some  recognition  was  given.   We  would 

have  a  big  meeting  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 


MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 
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would  give  prizes  to  the  people  who  had  done 
most  to  make  their  places  look  well. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  large  was  the  town  of  Norris  when  you 

moved  there? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


I  don't  know  how  many  people 


MR.  TOWNE: 


You  have  to  distinguish  between  the 
residential  community  where  the  families  lived 
and  the  construction  camp,  which  was  up  on  a 
hill  where  the  single  men  and  women  lived.   As 
I  recall  it,  the  original  community  had  .  .  . 


MRS.  TOWNE 


400? 


MR.  TOWNE: 


About  150  dwellings 


MRS.  TOWNE 


So  we  had  a  population  of  450  or  around  500? 


MR.  TOWNE 


Around  that,  yes.   And  later  the  cinder 
block  area  was  built,  and  that  added  something 
like  another  100.   Now  those  figures  ought  to  be 
checked  because  I'm  not  sure  they  are  right. 
But  in  the  construction  camps  there  were  perhaps 
six  or  eight  dormitories,  each  housing  possibly 
fifty  men,  so  we  had  rather  a  large  population 


MR.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


in  the  construction  camp  in  a  relatively  small 
area,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  families  were 
spread  out.   I'd  like  to  hear  Mrs.  Towne  talk 
a  little  about  the  advisory  town  council  and 
also  about  her  adventures  in  reporting  on  the 
activities  in  the  community. 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Well,  that  was  later  on  though.   At  the 
very  beginning,  when  we  went  to  Norris ,  we  didn't 
even  have  telephones  and  we  had  to  establish 
some  way  of  communication  so  we  had  a  Courier 
on  each  block,  as  the  town  was  divided  up, 
and  one  person  would  notify  the  courier  on  each 
block  and  she  would  have  to  notify  all  the  other 
people  on  the  block  if  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
or  what  have  you.   Now,  Norris  had  been  inhabited 
for  over  a  year  when  we  went  out  there  and  we 
still  had  the  courier  system  and  no  telephones. 
When  we  did  get  telephones,  there  was  a  large 
celebration . 

We  also  had,  which  I  think  is  interesting, 
Religious  Fellowship.   This  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  training  program  in  TVA  and 
Dr.  Reeves,  and  I  think  TVA  provided  the  minister 
and  paid  part  of  his  salary.   But  the  people  in 
Norris  were  supposed  to  pay  the  rest  of  his 
salary,  and  collecting  enough  money  to  pay  the 
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MRS.  TOWNE :     gentleman's  salary  was  one  of  our  problems. 
(Cont'd.) 

We  had  a  minister  whose  name  was  Erickson,  I 

think.   And  another  one  of  the  first  things 
that  I  did  was  to  go  around  our  section  of 
town  as  a  courier  to  try  to  get  enough  money 
to  keep  the  minister  from  being  dispossessed 
because  he  didn't  have  the  money  to  make  the 
payments  on  his  furniture.   Now,  this  was  a 
town  where  you  had  to  work  with  people  to  make 
them  recognize  their  own  responsibility.   This 
wasn't  among  the  people  who  just  sort  of  had  not 
grasped  the  idea  that  they  had  to  give   some- 
thing for  what  they  were  getting,  but  we  did 
get  a  very  good  response  for  this. 

In  the  town  office  there  was  a  young  man, 
Landrum  Bowling,  who's  now  president  of  Earlham 
College  who  was  a  clerk,  an  assistant  to  Jim 
Brader,  who  was  the  first  town  manager.   (Jim 
Brader  is  no  longer  alive.)   One  of  Landrum 's 
jobs  was  to  get  out  a  bulletin  in  order  to 
communicate  with  the  town  people.   A  mimeographed 
bulletin  went  out  from  the  town  office  every 
week,  so  I  had  my  little  garden  club  column,  my 
little  gentle  knocks  in  that.   That  was  the  way 
we  managed  to  get  communication — that,  and  our 
courier  system.   This  was  the  only  way  you  could 
get  hold  of  people. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  find  any  feeling  of  civic  respon- 
sibility or  esprit  de  corps  among  the  people 
at  Norris? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well,  we  had  to  build  it  up.   An  example  of 
the  lack  of  it  was  when  the  minister  was  almost 
dispossessed  because  he  didn't  have  the  money. 
But  you  see,  we  built  up  this  enough  so  that 
we  had  a  terrific  minister.   We  had  Jack 
Anderson  from  Nashville,  who  was  there  for  a 
while  and  was  a  very  fine  influence,  and  then  we 
had  Dr.  Thomas  Beveridge  Cowan,  who  was  a 
Scotsman.   He  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  but 
the  fellowship  was  non-denominational.   He  was 
a  wonderful  influence,  and  under  his  leadership 
the  fellowship  grew,  and  then  when  he  left 
another  man  came  along  and  the  fellowship  grew 
so  large  that  they  even  built  their  own  building, 
but  we  had  church  in  the  school  gymnasium.   And 
we  had  a  terrific  attendance  and  we  had  a 
beautiful  choir.   We  had  a  music  teacher,  Jane 
McKeehan,  in  town  who  played  the  piano.   We 
didn't  have  an  organ,  but  she  trained  the  choir 
and  we  had  as  beautiful  choir  music  as  you  could 
have  anywhere — but  all  of  this  just  from  the 
volunteers.   Nobody  was  paid  anything  but  the 
minister.   None  of  us  who  were  on  the  Board  of 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 


Directors — I  did  the  publicity  for  the  minister. 
I  was  on  the  board  and  worked  with  him  so  that 
I  wrote  the  publicity  every  week  for  the  Clinton 
Courier  News .   Do  you  know  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
Clinton  Courier  News?  Have  you  been  there? 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


No ,  I  have  not . 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well,  I  don't  know  where  Dr.  Cowan  is  now 
but  I  wrote  the  publicity  for  him,  and  that  went 
into  the  Clinton  Courier  News,  which  we  tried 
to  get  everybody  in  Norris  to  subscribe  to.   It 
was  a  weekly  county  newspaper.   (Dr.  Cowan  died 
in  1972  or  '73  in  Franklin,  Tennessee.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  the  people  in  Norris  support  county 
affairs  in  general?   Did  they  take  an  active 
part  or  did  they  remain  apart  from  the  people 
who  were  there  before? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well,  the  county  was  too  rural  and  too 
widespread  and  too  sparsely  populated,  but  with 
the  Norris  religious  fellowship,  we  had  a  group 
called  the  Good  Neighbors.   And  the  Good 
Neighbors  worked  in  the  county  with  the  indigents 
and  we  had  a  school  up  about  15  or  20  miles  from 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


Norris  that  we  kept  open  just  by  contributions-- 
old  clothes  that  were  wearable  that  we  fixed 
for  the  children  for  this  school  and  then  we  had 
surplus  commodities  at  that  time,  and  all  of  the 
lunch  programs — the  hot  lunch  program — was 
taken  care  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  Good 
Neighbors  of  the  Norris  religious  fellowship. 
We  had  a  woman  who  cooked  up  there,  and  I  think 
the  only  money  that  whole  family  of  five  people 
ever  had  was  the  thirty  dollars  a  month  that  she 
got  as  the  cook — to  cook  the  surplus  commodities 
at  this  school. 

So  through  these  organizations  we  touched 
the  county.   There  was  no  social  moving  back 
and  forth,  calling  and  inviting  people  in  for 
tea  or  anything.   It  wasn't  that  kind  of  a 
community.   We  had  a  country  store  over  in 
Andersonville  that  we  would  go  over  to  and  buy 
things  from  and  we  would  visit  with  the  people 
there  that  way.   But  we  were  "quare"  people, 
you  know?   We  were  the  "quare  women." 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


I'm  sure  you  were. 


MRS.  TOWNE:  These  people  had  never  seen  anything  like 

what  came  into  that  section  of  Tennessee  with  TVA 
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MRS.  TOWNE:  The  most  exciting  thing,  I  think,  that 

(Cont'd. ) 

happened  to  me  was  we  had  a  tour  of  the  East 

Tennessee  homes  with  the  county  agent.   There 

was  a  woman — she  wouldn't  be  the  county  agent, 

but  she  was  in  the  county  agent's  office,  and 

would  be  the  home  ec.  person.   These  houses  that 

we  went  to  see  were  the  ones  who  had  gotten 

electricity  through  the  REA  program,  and  they 

had  for  the  first  time  gotten  running  water. 

They  could  never  get  water  until  they  had 

electricity  to  pump  the  water.   They  all  had 

springs.   Now  they  would  get  water  with  pressure. 

They  could  have  sanitary  plumbing  for  the  first 

time,  and  they  could  have  an  electric  refrigerator 

and  an  electric  stove  to  cook  with.   The  bathtub 

might  be  on  the  front  porch  and  the  hot  water 

tank  might  be  on  the  porch,  and  the  refrigerator 

might  be  on  the  front  porch,  but  they  had  it,  and 

they  had  never  had  anything  like  that  before. 

And  we  spent  this  day  with  this  woman,  with  a 

group  of  people  from  the  Norris  Garden  Club  to 

see  what  the  REA  had  done  for  that  section  of 

the  country.   We  were  the  ones  that  were  getting 

educated.   We  didn't  know  really  that  people 

lived  that  way.   It  was  the  most  tremendous 

thing  that  could  have  happened  to  us  to  wake  us 


MRS.  TOWNE 
(Cont'd. ) 
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up  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  responsibility 
to  these  people. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  understand  better  then  what  TVA 

was  doing? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Oh,  there  wasn't  any  question.   It  was 
just  really  terrific.   Of  course,  the  women 
in  the  TVA — the  wives  of  the  first  group  of 
people.   You  see,  we  were  among  the  first  ones. 
Mary  Clapp,  then  later  Fran  Jandry.   Art  Jandry 
was  one  of  the  leaders  who  has  since  died.   He 
was  with  Dave  in  the  resources  development 
company  too.   Jimmy  Goulden — so  many  other 
people  that  were  there  with  us--Gordon,  of  course, 
have  died,  but  Mary  Clapp  and  Marian  Agar  had 
gotten  a  few  of  us  together  as  a  small  group. 
Norma  Draper--that  was  Earl's  first  wife--was 
one  of  the  leaders.   We  would  meet  every  week 
on  a  Wednesday  as  a  group,  and  we  would  talk 
about  the  things  that  we,  as  wives  of  TVA  people, 
could  do.   Others  in  the  "Wednesdays"  were 
Marian  Augur,  Janet  Dill  and  Ellie  Leonard. 

Now  these  people  didn't  all  live  in  Norris. 
They  lived  in  Knoxville  and  I  was  the  only  one 
in  Norris  at  that  time,  so  that  I  could  bring 
back  to  these  people,  who  eventually  came  to 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


Norris  to  live  eventually — but  we  could  talk 
over  these  things  and  learn  from  each  one's 
experience  just  what  it  was  that  the  TVA  was 
going  to  mean  in  that  community. 

Now,  the  power  things,  so  far  as  the  wives 
were  concerned,  were  not  nearly  as  important  as 
the  flood  control  and  the  by-products  that  we 
were  taking  into  the  community  for  a  better 
life  for  the  people  there. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  were  those  by-products  gotten  to  the 

people? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Well,  the  rural  electrification  helped  out 
and  went  right  along  with  TVA,  and  getting  the 
power  from  TVA.   I  think  this  was  the  greatest 
thing  that  could  have  happened.   Then,  of  course, 
the  school.   You  see,  the  school  that  was  built 
by  TVA  for  the  town  of  Norris  served  as  a  county 
school.   It  was  an  elementary  school  and  a  high 
school,  and  some  children  from  the  county  came 
to  that,  and  not  just  the  Norris  kids. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  quality  of  education  did  the  children 

get  there? 
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MRS.  TOWNE 


Well,  they  got  the  best  there  was  in  the 
state  of  Tennessee  at  that  time  because  we 
became  a  test  school  for  the  university,  and 
we  had  a  group  of  .  .  .   What  do  you  call  them? 
People  who  are  recruited  to  go  out  and  teach 
young  people? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Student  teachers? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


No,  interns.   They  are  like  student 
teachers,  but  they  were  working  on  their  Master's 
anyway,  and  were  working  as  teachers  or  as 
consultants  in  the  Norris  school,  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  UT.   Now,  at  first  UT  didn't 
run  this  school.   It  was  run  by  TVA  as  a  part 
of  that  training  program,  you  see,  under  Dr. 
Reeves,  and  it  was  a  terrific  school. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Were  the  people  who  lived  in  Norris  generally 
satisfied  with  the  education  their  children 
received  there? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Oh,  yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Then  it  must  have  been  a  valuable  thing 

for  the  county. 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 


It  was  much  better  than  the  Knoxville 
schools  at  that  time,  and  so  people  wanted  to 
come  to  Norris  as  housing  became  available. 
People  wanted  to  move  to  Norris  because  of  the 
schools—because  they  were  so  superior.   And 
it  was  a  good  plant — it  was  a  modern  plant. 
You  know,  when  we  went  to  Knoxville,  it  was  the 
most  God  forsaken  place  in  the  world.   It  was 
dirty  to  begin  with.   I  once  described  Knoxville 
as  "knee-deep  in  soot  and  head-over-heels  in 
spit"  because  all  over  the  streets  it  was  like 
that.   People  were  walking  along  the  street  and 
spitting  all  over  the  place,  and  then  you  would 
walk  down  Gay  Street  in  Knoxville,  and  you  would 
go  home  just  absolutely  black  from  coal  dust. 
I  don't  see  how  any  of  those  people  got  clean. 
And  you  never  saw  anybody  who  looked  well  fed, 
I  mean  the  natives.   TVA  just  brought  new  life 
into  them. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  use  of  electric  power  has  cleaned  the 

city  up  a  good  deal.   It's  better  now. 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Yes,  but  money  going  into  it  was  from  the 
payroll  of  TVA — the  money  going  into  the 
Knoxville  stores  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


ever  happened  to  Knoxville.   But  the  power  out 
in  the  country  was  a  different  kind  of  thing. 
Knoxville,  itself  as  a  city,  was  just  simply 
a  God  forsaken  place.   I  don't  know  if  you  ever 
saw  Knoxville  when  the  center  of  the  town  was  a 
farm  market  and  there  was  a  big  building  in 
which  there  were  stalls  where  people  sold  their 
produce,  and  then  all  the  way  around  on  the 
outside  there  were  stalls  where  you  could  go  to 
buy  your  fruits  and  vegetables  and  chickens,  and 
whatever.   I  think  they  brought  all  their  farm 
produce.   I  used  to  think  it  was  the  most 
unsanitary  conditions  that  food  was  ever  sold 
under.   That's  gone  away  now.   They  don't  have 
that,  but  that  was  where  you  would  go  to  do  the 
marketing.   It  was  like  a  big,  overgrown,  country 
town — one  big  country  store  except  the  different 
farmers  had  their  own  little  stalls,  but  they 
didn't  have  any  way  to  keep  things. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  changes  did  you  notice?   That  was  the 

situation  when  you  arrived,  but  by  the  time  you 
left  how  had  things  changed  in  the  region? 


MRS.  TOWNE:  Well,  you  see  Norris  and  Knoxville  are  two 

different  things,  but  the  stores  in  Knoxville 
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MRS.  TOWNE :     all  had  their  faces  lifted  and  they  began  to 
(Cont'd. ) 

look  like  city  stores,  and  the  city  became 

cleaned  up.   They  had  electric  power  instead  of 

soft  coal;  they  had  controls;  they  had  ordinances 

so  that  they  couldn't  burn  soft  coal  and  shoot 

all  the  soot  out  through  the  air,  and  that  kind 

of  thing.   That  happened  in  Knoxville. 

Norris  changed,  as  I  said,  almost  the  entire 
community  became  populated  with  a  different  kind 
of  people.   These  are  people  who  had  breezed 
through  the  academic  life,  intellectuals  in  a 
way,  I  mean  to  a  degree.   Well,  the  Lilienthals 
came  out,  the  Clapps  came  out,  the  Grangents 
came  out — many  others  moved  to  Norris,  and  it 
became,  as  I  said,  like  a  university  town.   That's 
the  way  it  was,  and  it  changed  because  all  of 
those  people  came  into  it. 

But  this  didn't  put  anybody  else  out  of  a 
home.   This  didn't  do  anything  to  hurt  anybody 
because  as  people  got  through  and  left ,  as  the 
construction  at  Norris  was  finished  and  the  people 
moved  away  from  there,  they  went  on  to  other 
construction  camps,  and  so  their  houses  became 
available.   So  Norris  became  what  Carroll  was 
talking  about — a  community  which  was  made  up  of 
the  relationships  of  the  different  people  who 
contributed  to  its  conscience. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  find  living  in  Norris  a  stimulating 

and  pleasant  experience? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


It  was  just  like  living  in  a  university. 
It  was  that  kind  of  a  thing.   You  just  felt 
uplifted  all  of  the  time.   You  felt  challenged 
all  the  time  because  you  didn't  find  people  who 
were  just  interested  in  acquisition  of  money  and 
cars  and  what  have  you.   People  were  interested 
in  what  they  could  do  for  the  city,  for  the 
state,  for  the  county — just  to  make  a  fuller  life 
The  garden  club  was  one  thing.   It  changed  from 
just  being  a  garden  club  where  people  would  talk 
about  farming.   Lots  of  people  wanted  to  talk 
about  farming  at  the  beginning,  but  it  became 
kind  of  a  women's  garden  club  as  you  have  in  most 
places  where  they  did  a  lot  with  horticulture  and 
a  lot  with  raising,  and  having  flower  shows.   A 
lot  of  that  is  foolish.   After  a  while  I  got 
out  of  it  because  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  thing 
I  liked  the  League  of  Women's  Voters  much  better. 

We  had  a  very  outstanding  group  of  the 
League  of  Women's  Voters  and,  as  I  said,  they 
were  instrumental  in  working  on  the  Revised 
Constitution  of  the  State.   We  had  marvelous 
lecture  series  instead  of  having  the  community 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


concerts,  which  they  did  have  in  Knoxville 
before  we  left,  and  which  all  of  us  would  go 
to.   We  had  a  forum  out  in  Norris.   I  would 
suspect  that  John  Ferris  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  that,  but  we  had  a  series  of 
lectures  each  season,  and  we  would  have  speakers 
who  would  be  paid  by  subscription  like  it  is  in 
community  concerts,  except  it  would  be  for  a 
lecture  series  instead. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Who  organized  the  selections  for  that  series? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Well,  I  don't  know  who  started  that,  but 
it  might  have  been  through  the  fellowship,  maybe 
Ted  Schultz.   Do  you  have  him  on  your  list? 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not.   I'll  put 

him  on  if  he  isn't. 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well ,  he  was  in  the  training  program  and 
he's  a  big  labor  relations  man,  but  he  would 
have  had  much  to  do  with  that,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  that  straight  in  my  mind  because  it's 
something  I  would  like  to  know.   I  worked  on 
that.   When  they  were  there  was  when  I  was  doing 
a  column  for  the  Courier ,  and  I  used  to  do  all 
the  interviews  on  all  of  these  people  so  that 
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MRS.  TOWNE 
(Cont'd. ) 


my  main  problem  was  to  grab  the  speaker  and 
get  a  story  on  him.  I  can  remember  so  many 
of  those  people. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  about  the  quality  of  the  housing? 

Was  it  adequate?  Was  it  well  done?  Did  you 
enjoy  the  facilities  there? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well,  we  had  marvelous  electric  power. 
We  had  electric  heating,  which  we  think  is  the 
greatest,  but  there  was  a  little  bit  of 
dissension  among  the  architects.  I  think  we 
had  some  architects  in  the  early  group  who 
would  have  preferred  to  make  the  housing  a 
little  bit  more  modern,  and  then  there  were  the 
people  who  wanted  to  get  the  feeling  of  the 
hills.   And  then  there  were  architects  who  felt 
influenced  by  A .  E.  Morgan  and  Lucy  that  we  must 
keep  these  things  very  simple.   And  Lucy  Morgan 
was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  everybody  because 
Lucy  thought  everybody  should  live  in  sort  of  a 
penurious  way.   She  must  have  thought  it  was 
really  wicked  to  have  any  luxuries,  and  there 
were  various  discussions  as  to  whether  we  could 
have  a  basin — a  sink,  now  they  call  it--in  the 
bathroom.   She  didn't  see  why  you  would  have  it 
and  a  shower  too.   Half  way  up  the  shower  you 
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MRS.  TOWNE :     could  have  a  little  faucet  that  you  could  turn 
(Cont'd. ) 

on  if  you  wanted  to  run  a  little  water  in  a 

basin  to  wash  your  hands,  and  she  thought  it 

was  much  better,  and  I  think  that  Dr.  A.  E.  did 

too,  to  wash  your  hands  under  running  water. 

They  didn't  see  why  we  should  have  basins — 

well,  we  did  get  basins — but  it  was  this  kind 

of  thing  in  the  early  days — a  little  lack  of 

understanding  as  to  what  the  houses  were  being 

built  for. 

You  see,  the  houses  were  to  be  built  for 
construction  workers,  but  what  were  they  to  be 
afterward?  And  the  construction  workers  who 
were  temporary  might  have  felt  that  was  as  much 
as  they  needed,  but  the  people  who  were  to  come 
afterwards  would  like  to  have  sinks  in  the 
bathroom.   We  would  also  have  liked  to  have 
more  than  one  bathroom,  but  we  got  one  bathroom, 
no  matter  how  big  the  house. 

And  then  we  had  another  very  queer  thing 
about  the  houses.   We  had  a  big  open  attic,  sort 
of  like  a  dormitory,  and  we  had  stairs  up  to  the 
attic  that  were  so  steep  you  had  to  almost  crawl 
up, and  through  all  the  years  we  lived  in  Norris 
we  could  never  figure  any  way  to  change  those 
stairs  so  that  we  could  really  walk  up  to  our 
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MRS.  TOWNE :     second  floor.   You  could  get  up  there,  but 
(Cont'd. ) 

coming  down,  it  was  as  though  you  were  going  to 

fall  and  break  your  neck.   We  did  re-do  our 

attic,  and  we  did  have  a  guest  room  up  there,  but 

the  people  in  the  attic  had  to  come  all  the  way 

down  to  our  one  little  bathroom. 

We  had  a  perfectly  delightful  time  living 
in  Norris.   The  living  room  was  delightful. 
There  was  wood  paneling,  and  the  living  room  had 
a  fireplace,  and  it  had  a  lot  of  charm  and  it  was 
just  delightful,  but  as  I  look  back  on  it  and  I 
think  about  the  houses  that  I've  lived  in  since, 
I  would  say  it  was  very  marginal--as  I  look  back 
on  it  now.   But  a  lot  of  people  who  stayed  in 
TVA  bought  Norris  houses.   The  people  who  got 
our  house   after  we  left   bought  it  and  lived  in 
it  for  years.   But  after  they  bought  it,  I  think 
they  did  put  a  bathroom  upstairs,  but  whether 
they  ever  changed  those  steps  I  don't  know,  and 
they  enclosed  one  of  the  porches. 

We  had  not  very  large  rooms,  but  we  had  a 
feeling  of  space  in  the  houses  and  we  had  screened 
porches.   We  had  two  on  our  house,  and  we  had  a 
feeling  of  openness  as  we  went  in  our  house. 
We  had  marvelous  kitchens.   You  see,  Lucy  would 
think  that  would  be  fine  because  she  lived  in 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


the  kitchen.   We  were  supposed  to  have  a  two 
bedroom  house,  but  we  used  one  bedroom  for  a 
dining  room  and  the  other  bedroom  for  our 
bedroom.   We  could  have  used  the  kitchen,  if 
you  like  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  but  we  didn't. 
We  didn't  mind  having  breakfast  in  the  kitchen, 
but  we  didn't  like  to  have  guests  in  the  kitchen 
and  we  didn't  like  to  have  dinner  in  the  kitchen 
And  most  everybody  felt  that  way.   But  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  the  houses. 

It's  a  beautiful  town,  and  the  outside  of 
the  houses  was  just  delightful.   Now,  the 
Lilienthals  had  the  same  size  house  as  we  did, 
but  the  Lilienthal's  house  was  built  for  Mr. 
Dawson,  who  was  also  in  the  training  program. 
And  it  was  a  little  bit  larger  all  over,  and 
they  managed  to  get  their  stairs  not  quite  as 
steep  as  ours--they  had  a  landing  in  theirs — so 
David  and  Nancy  Lilienthal  had  their  bedrooms  up 
on  the  second  floor.   That  couldn't  have  worked 
in  our  house.   But  otherwise  their  house  looked 
just  like  ours,  just  a  bit  larger.   It  wasn't 
built  for  the  Lilienthals,  though.   It  was  that 
they  got  that  house. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  the  access  adequate?   Was  it  easy  to 

get  into  Knoxville  then? 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 


Well,  we  had  the  freeway.   You  see,  the 
Norris  freeway  was  a  part  of  the  design  of  the 
town. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  this  completed  by  the  time  the  town  was? 


MRS.  TOWNE:         Oh,  yes,  and  it  was  the  first  limited 

access  road  that  was  anywhere  around  us. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  first  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  I 

believe? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


I  guess  it  was,  and  it  was  terrific  then. 
But  we  went  back  after  we  had  been  away  a  few 
years,  and  we  couldn't  find  the  freeway  because 
it  was  so  little.   (Laughter)   But,  of  course, 
when  we  lived  there,  it  was  wonderful,  but 
after  we  lived  in  Washington  a  while  and  went 
back  we  were  surprised.   Also  when  we  saw  our 
little  house  we  were  surprised. 

One  of  the  things  about  the  town  of  Norris 
when  you  talk  about  whether  it  was  adequate — 
we  did  not  have  garages  and  we  did  not  have 
driveways  that  went  up  to  the  houses.   You 
parked  your  car  on  the  street  and  walked  up 
stone  steps,  and  it  could  be  very  snowy  and 
rainy  or  whatever,  and  if  you  did  want  to  park 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


your  car--if  you  did  want  it  under  cover — you 
went  into  a  group  garage.   Each  neighborhood 
or  section  had  a  section  of  group  garages,  and 
this  is  where  Carroll  was  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  town  of  Norris  because  everybody 
was  gunning  for  him  when  we  got  out  there. 
He's  the  one  that  gave  us  those  group  garages, 
but  you  know  this  town  was  built  on  a  budget  and 
they  couldn't  manage  any  other  way  to  get  all 
of  the  cars  for  all  of  these  people  without 
putting  them  in  one  group--like  down  here,  now. 

We  have  that  kind  of  thing  right  here  in 
front  of  our  apartment  house.   We  drive  in  a 
driveway  and  we  have  to  go  under  our  little 
canopy,  and  that's  the  kind  of  thing  we  had  in 
our  little  group  garages,  but  people  didn't  like 
that . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  enjoy  living  in  Norris  the  time 

you  were  there? 


MRS.  TOWNE 


Oh,  I  loved  it 


DR.  CRAWFORD 


Did  you  live  there  until  you  left  TVA? 


MRS.  TOWNE:         We  lived  there  for  eleven  years.   We  lived 

in  Knoxville  almost  two  years  and  Norris  eleven 
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MRS.  TOWNE:     years 
(Cont'd. ) 


Referring  to  what  Mr.  Towne  wanted  me  to 
tell  you  about--the  Town  Council  Bulletin-- 
the  town  was  operated  by  TVA  and  the  town  wanted 
to  be  operated  as  an  entity  and  so  an  arrangement 
was  made.   I  won't  go  into  that,  but  we  did  have 
a  mayor  who  would  operate  the  community.   We 
were  not  incorporated  at  this  time,  but  at 
least  we  did  have  our  own  mayor.   The  mayor 
I  worked  with  was  a  young  man  named  Wiley 
Bowmaster.   I  think  he  was  the  first  one,  and 
he  had  town  meetings  once  a  month  and  everybody 
was  invited  to  come  and  listen  to  the  group  who 
were  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  mayor's 
committee,  and  he  couldn't  get  people  to  come. 

And  finally  one  day  he  came  to  me   and 
asked  me  if  I  would  write  up  each  meeting  if  he 
would  talk  with  me  about  it,  and  we  could  decide 
about  some  things  that  we  wanted  to  say  each 
time  and  we  would  get  the  bulletin  out  early 
enough  before  the  meeting  so  that  people  would 
plan  to  come  to  the  meeting  if  it  would  be 
compelling  reading,  you  know,  so  that  they  would 
be  fascinated  by  what  the  subject  was  going  to 
be,  so  that  is  what  Carroll  wanted  me  to  tell 
you;  that  this  is  the  way  we  operated.   Wiley 
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MRS.  TOWNE: 
(Cont'd. ) 


Bowmaster  would  tell  me  what  was  going  to  be 
on  the  agenda  and  what  we  wanted  to  get  out  for 
discussion,  and  then  I  would  have  the  notes  from 
the  last  meeting,  and  I  would  put  these  two 
things  together--write  up  the  last  meeting  and 
at  the  end  of  the  bulletin  would  bring  in  the 
things  that  were  going  to  be  brought  up  at  this 
meeting.   And  the  first  time  after  the  bulletin 
came  out  we  had  about  half  of  the  room  full,  and 
the  next  time  after  the  bulletin  came  out  we  had 
a  full  attendance.   We  had  a  house-full  every 
time  we  had  a  meeting.   The  people  would  come 
to  the  meeting  because  we  were  communicating. 
It's  the  best  thing  there  is.   You  have  to 
communicate  to  get  over,  and  that's  what  we  were 
doing . 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  have  sufficient  support  after  that 

communication? 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


After  that  we  had  people  who  were  really 
interested  in  what  was  going  on,  and  I  think 
that  the  bulletin  is  being  continued  by  Ann 
Henley.   I  never  see  it,  but  I  think  Ann  is 
taking  care  of  it,  and  the  bulletin  is  still  a 
very  important  part  of  the  community  of  Norris 
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MRS.  TOWNE 
(Cont'd. ) 


That  keeps  people  interested  in  what's  going  on 
in  their  town  government.   Of  course,  now  it's 
an  incorporated  town  and  is  self-owned.   I 
mean  people  own  their  own  property  and  so  on, 
but  the  little  bulletin  didn't  die  down. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  it's  still  a  very  interesting  town, 

quite  a  bit  different  from  anything  else  I 
know  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 


MRS.  TOWNE: 


Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  built  their  own  houses,  but  I  think  all 
of  the  houses  that  were  there  when  we  were 
there--I  think  they  are  all  occupied.   I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  people  live  there.   We  never 
go  back.   There's  just  too  much  nostalgia  about 
it.   I  might  go  back  some  day,  but  I  don't  think 
I  will. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        You'd  find  it  a  very  beautiful  place  if 

you  did.   Thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Towne. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Towne ,  that  before  getting 
into  the  outline  of  your  work  with  TVA  that  we  start 
with  a  little  background  information.   If  you  could 
give  a  summary  of  your  early  life,  your  education, 
and  your  experience  before  joining  TVA;  then  we  will 
start  with  your  TVA  experience. 


MR.  TOWNE: 


I  graduated  from  Massachusetts  State  College, 
now  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  in  1923,  with 
a  Bachelor  s  degree  in  landscape  architecture.   After 
working  in  private  practice  in  that  professional  field 
for  about  a  decade  I  joined  the  TVA  staff  in  August, 
1933  as  a  young  site  planner.   I  was  employed  pri- 
marily at  the  time  to  help  locate  and  design  a  new 
community  to  house  construction  workers  employed  on 
Norris  Dam.   This  was  the  town  of  Norris,  and  I  went 
to  work  for  what  was  then  the  Land  Planning  and 
Housing  Division  under  the  direction  of  Earl  Draper, 
who  was  then  Director  of  that  department. 
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This  was  just  a  few  months  after  the  TVA  was 
established  and  everybody  involved  was  brand  new  in 
the  agency.   I  was  associated  with  another  young 
site  planner  named  Malcom  Dill  and  we  two,  under  the 
technical  direction  of  Tracy  Auger,  who  was  retained 
at  that  time  as  a  consultant  in  the  field  of  planning, 
and  under  the  general  direction  of  Earl  Draper, 
started  to  search  the  countryside  in  the  vicinity  of 
Norris  Dam  for  a  suitable  location  for  this  new 
community. 

In  due  time  the  plans  for  the  new  town  were 
completed  and  construction  began.   From  then  on  my 
own  efforts  in  the  TVA  were  directed,  at  first,  al- 
most exclusively  towards  the  location  and  design  of 
new  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  con- 
struction projects  as  they  came  up  for  consideration. 
The  ones  that  I  recall  (and  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
are  in  chronological  order)  were  a  small  development 
housing  the  construction  workers  employed  at  the 
Hiwassee  project,  then  a  small  community  at  Gunters- 
ville,  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Pickwick  Dam,  a  rather 
large  one  at  Kentucky  Dam,  and  the  largest  one  of 
all,  and  the  last  one  that  I  was  involved  in,  at  Fon- 
tana  Dam.   It  was  early  in  this  period  that  0.  H. 
Graves,  a  very  talented  site  planner,  joined  my  staff 
as  deputy. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  detail  that  I  could  go  into 
with  regard  to  the  adventures  involved  in  locating 
and  designing  and  subsequently  observing  the  con- 
struction of  these  communities,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  would  be  of  great  importance  for  the 
record  at  this  time. 

Of  the  communities  that  were  designed  and  built, 
there  are  two  that  remain — two  beside  the  town  of 
Norris — that  remain  as  fairly  complete  communities 
today,  as  I  understand  it.   One  is  at  Kentucky  Dam, 
where  the  village  that  was  built  has  become  a  part 
of  a  state  park  operated  by  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
And  the  other  is  at  Fontana,  which  has  become  a 
rather  famous  resort,  operated,  I  believe,  by  Govern- 
ment Services,  a  non-profit  corporation  which  operates 
many  of  the  government  cafeterias  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  others,  I  think,  probably  do  not  exist  as 
communities,  or  if  they  do  they  are  just  a  small 
collection  of  permanent  dwellings  to  take  care  of  the 
people  employed  to  operate  the  dams  at  Hiwassee,  Pick- 
wick, and  Guntersville. 

Shortly  after  I  became  involved  in  the  TVA  effort 
a  good  deal  of  activity  began  to  generate  around  the 
idea  of  promoting  the  recreational  development  on  the 
shores  of  the  chain  of  lakes  created  by  the  TVA  program. 
These  lakes  introduced  into  the  region  a  brand  new 
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resource  that  had  never  been  there  before,  replacing 
a  turbulent  and  muddy  river  and  its  tributaries  with 
a  series  of  lakes  of  outstanding  beauty.   The  first 
of  these,  of  course,  was  Norris  Lake  and  as  a  means 
of  getting  started,  the  TVA  undertook  a  series  of 
demonstration  projects. 

The  first  of  these  demonstration  projects  in 
the  field  of  recreational  development  was  a  park  built 
on  the  shore  of  the  Norris  Lake.   The  one  I  refer  to 
here  is  Big  Ridge  Park,  and  I  recall  how  this  park 
was  first  located.   Malcom  Dill  and  I  were  out 
cruising  around  in  the  reservoir  area  which  had  not 
yet  been  flooded.   This  was  before  the  dam  was  built, 
but  after  the  reservoir  had  been  cleared  of  timber. 
We  drove  up  to  the  little  town  of  Loyston,  which  was 
subsequently  flooded,  and  turned  off  on  to  a  side 
road  and  came  to  a  narrow  spot  in  the  area  to  be 
flooded  and  found  above  it  a  very  beautiful  little 
valley  which  we  visualized  as  one  that  would  make  a 
lovely  lake  if  it  could  be  kept  at  the  constant  level. 
You  will  recall  that  Norris  Dam  was  so  designed  that 
it  would  suffer  a  hundred  foot  draw- down  during  the 
season  when  water  was  to  be  stored. 

We  went  back  to  Knoxville  and  reported  on  our 
find  and  were  referred  to  the  engineers,  one  of  whom 
I  believe  was  Ross  Reigel,  who  has  since  died.   We 
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reported  that  we  had  found  the  marvelous  location 
for  a  tributary  dam  which  would  impound  a  small  lake 
that  would  make  an  ideal  area  for  park  development. 
Mr.  Reigel  looked  at  us  with  scorn  and  said,  "Well, 
you  can't  go  out  and  locate  a  dam  site  by  riding 
around  and  looking  at  the  country.   You  will  have 
to  do  a  whole  lot  more  work  than  that." 

So  he  and  another  engineer  went  out  and  looked 
at  the  site.   They  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  valley 
where  this  lake  was  to  be  located  and  found  an  old 
mill  with  an  overshot  wheel  and  sluiceway.   They 
spent  about  an  hour  throwing  chips  in  the  sluiceway 
and  measuring  with  a  stop  watch  the  speed  at  which 
the  chips  rolled  down  the  sluice,  scratched  their 
heads  a  while  and  came  back  to  Knoxville.   And  so  a 
day  or  two  later  they  called  us  back  and  said,  "Well, 
you  boys  have  done  the  impossible.   You  have  found  the 
one  location  in  Norris  Lake  where  we  think  we  can 
possibly  build  a  dam  that  will  hold  water. "   This 
is  the  beginning  of  Big  Ridge  Park,  which  has  now 
become  a  state  park  in  the  Tennessee  system. 

The  next  place  that  was  developed,  as  I  recall 
it,  was  at  Norris  Dam  itself  and  we  went  up  above 
the  east  abutment  and  designed  a  small  park  which 
has  become  quite  well  known,  and  is,  I  believe, 
also  now  operated  as  part  of  the  state  system. 


MR.  TOWNE 
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The  third  park  on  Norris  Lake  that  was  developed 
also  was  above  a  tributary  dam  and  is  called  Cove 
Lake  Park.   This  is  adjacent  to  the  small  town  of 
Caryville,  which  is  across  the  lake  from  the  park. 
This  park,  which  was  originally  built  by  the  TVA, 
has  since  become  a  state  park. 

On  Chickamauga  Lake  a  very  fine  park  was  de- 
signed and  built  by  the  TVA.   It  is  known  as  Harrison 
Bay  Park  and  features  a  boat  basin,  vacation  cabins, 
picnic  areas,  and  the  like.   And  at  the  same  time 
that  Harrison  Bay  Park  was  being  designed  and  built, 
another  park  was  located  somewhat  south  of  Harrison 
Bay  Park  and  the  name  of  this  park  was  Booker  T. 
Washington  Park.   This  was  designed  and  built  for 
the  Negro  community. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  TVA  the  "separate  but 
equal"  philosophy  had  not  been  discredited  and,  in 
fact,  was  regarded  as  a  step  ahead  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Negroes  had  been  treated  in  that  region 
before  the  TVA  came. 

This  was  a  very  fine  park.   It  had  a  beautiful 
view  and  its  own  boat  basin  and,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  is  still  operating  as  a  park.   Whether  it  is 
segregated,  I  do  not  know. 

There  may  be  some  other  parks,  but  as  I  recall 
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it  these  are  the  ones  that  TVA  built  as  demonstration 
projects.   By  the  time  these  had  been  completed  the 
TVA  Board  of  Directors  concluded  that  TVA  had  gone  as 
far  as  it  needed  to  go  in  the  way  of  demonstrating 
how  the  public  recreational  development  in  the  region 
could  be  undertaken,  and  it  took  the  position  then 
that  any  further  developments  should  be  handled  by 
the  state,  counties,  and  municipalities  in  the  area. 
This  was  part  of  their  philosophy  of  acting  as  a 
catalytic  agent  in  the  region.   To  those  of  us  who 
were  involved  in  the  direct  development,  this  came 
as  a  shock,  and  we  found  that  we  had  to  learn  how  to 
act  as  advisors  to  local  agencies  rather  than  having 
the  fun  of  doing  the  designing  and  development  our- 
selves. 

I  should  mention  here  that  virtually  all  of 
the  work  done  on  the  parks  that  I  have  mentioned 
was  done  with  the  use  of  CCC  camps,  under  the  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  National  Park  Service.   And 
at  that  time  the  man  in  charge  of  the  CCC   program 
in  Washington  was  Conrad  Worth,  a  former  classmate 
of  mine  at  Massachusetts  State  and  who  subsequently 
became  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
and,  I  believe,  is  now  retired.   But  Connie  was 
instrumental  in  working  out  the  way  in  which  the  CCC 
camps  that  were  established  could  make  a  maximum 
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contribution  to  the  TVA  program,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  credit  for  success  of  this  effort  should  go 
to  him. 

Now,  it  was  early  in  the  history  of  TVA,  as  I 
recall  it,  that  the  idea  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  plan  for  the  land's  marginal  to  the 
lakes  began  to  evolve.   And  I  believe  this  was  one 
of  the  things  that  came  up  under  the  general  direction 
of  Earl  Draper,  who  was  still  head  of  the  Land  Plan- 
ning and  Housing  Division.   I  can't  recall  exactly 
what  title  the  division  went  by  because  it  changed 
several  times  during  the  period  that  I  was  there  and 
during  the  time  he  was  there. 

But  the  idea  of  a  land  use  plan  for  the  lands 
owned  by  the  TVA,  and  marginal  to  the  lakes,  evolved 
into  a  very  substantial  effort.   My  own  part  in  this 
was  to  direct  the  development  of  a  recreational  land 
use  plan  and  for  this  I  had  a  small  staff  of  a  half 
dozen  men  who  directed  their  efforts  to  searching 
the  region,  scouting  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  and 
identifying  locations  that  were  suitable  for  public 
park  development,  for  commercial  recreation  of  various 
kinds,  for  group  campsites,  for  public  access  points 
to  the  lakes,  and  for  vacation  cottage  use.   And  I 
should  mention  here  parenthetically  that  the  TVA  Act 
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provided  specifically,  as  I  recall  it,  for  the 
acquisition  and  disposal  of  recreational  land. 
And  recreational  land  was  one  of  the  few  types  of 
land — perhaps  the  only  type—which  the  TVA  could 
actually  sell,  in  fee,  for  that  purpose.   I  am  not 
sure  of  the  reference  in  the  statute,  but  it  would 
be  easy  to  look  it  up  if  you  so  desire.   A.  Herbert 
Barker  was  the  key  man  on  this  assignment. 

Another  activity  that  I  was  involved  in  coin- 
cident with  these  others  was  the  development  of  the 
site  plans  and  landscape  development  around  the  TVA 
dam  reservations.   The  TVA  made  a  big  thing  out  of 
developing  its  dam  reservations  in  ways  that  would 
make  them  attractive  and  make  them  focal  points  for 
visitors  to  the  Valley.   This  was  made  evident  in 
the  way,  not  only  the  parking  areas  were  laid  out-- 
and  they  provided  ample  parking  at  all  of  the 
reservations  and  in  the  way  that  overlook  points 
were  established  as  a  part  of  the  reservation  devel- 
opment— but  more  importantly,  perhaps,  in  the  way  in 
which  the  dam  structures  and  power  houses  were 
designed  and  the  way  visitor's  buildings  and  facil- 
ities were  worked  out.   And  I  would  be  extremely 
delinquent  if  I  did  not  at  this  time  mention  Roland 
Wank,  who  was  the  Chief  Architect  for  the  TVA,  all 
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through  its  early  history.   He  played  such  a 
tremendous  and  influential  roll  in  making  the  TVA 
structures  at  the  various  dam  reservations  out- 
standing in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  modern 
architecture  in  this  country.   This  is  doubly 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  con- 
stantly faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  cope 
with  cost- conscious  engineering  talent,  which  was 
tops  in  the  field  as  far  as  the  engineering  aspects 
were  concerned,  but  somewhat  unresponsive  to  the 
type  of  architectural  thinking  which  Roland  turned 
out  to  be  so  adept  at. 

We  worked  together,  of  course,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dam  reservation  plans  and  these,  I  think, 
turned  out  to  be,  and  are  now,  one  of  the  key  features 
of  visiting  interest  in  the  TVA  program.   As  a  side 
remark  I  might  add  that  one  of  the  last  things  that 
I  recall  that  I  did  in  the  TVA  before  I  left  was  to 
initiate  a  program  to  set  up  a  manual  for  the  use  of 
the  field  personnel  in  maintaining  the  grounds  at 
the  various  TVA  dam  reservations,  and  the  young  man 
that  I  assigned  to  this  task  was  named  Herbert 
Connover.   Conny  became  the  authority  on  the  maintenance 
of  dam  reservations  in  the  TVA,  and  after  he  left  TVA 
he  subsequently  became  a  national  figure  on  the  subject 
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of  grounds  maintenance.   He  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject, 
and  while  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  he  is  today,  I 
believe  he  is  still  very  much  in  demand  as  a  consul- 
tant. 

Now,  I  mentioned  earlier  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  demonstration  parks  the  Board  of  Directors 
took  the  position  that  the  TVA  had  completed  its 
function  as  a  demonstrator  and  no  longer  had  the  legal 
right,  in  its  judgment,  to  continue  demonstrating, 
but  should  instead  turn  the  responsibility  for  further 
development  of  the  recreational  resources  over  to  local 
agencies. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my  own  responsibility 
in  this  field  was  modified,  and  I  became  head  of  what 
was  called  the  Recreation  Relations  Staff,  this  being 
a  way  of  implying  the  new  type  of  function  that  we 
were  to  perform.   And  we  found  ourselves  then — a  half 
dozen  of  us — dealing  with  the  State  Conservation 
Departments  in  the  Valley  and  with  the  county  and 
muincipal  governments  to  try  to  get  them  to  see  the 
potential  and  to  take  some  initiative  in  working  out 
plans  and  getting  the  necessary  financing  and  actually 
carrying  on  the  construction  of  recreational  resources — 
carrying  on  the  development  of  public  parks.   At  the 
same  time,  our  staff  began  to  turn  its  attention  to 
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encouraging  the  development  of  privately  financed 
recreational  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  touring 
public. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  TVA  the  tourist  had 
a  tough  time  in  the  Valley  because  there  were  no 
places  to  stay  that  were  of  real  quality  except  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  towns  and  virtually  no  places 
where  you  could  get  a  decent  meal  to  eat.   This  takes 
me  back  to  the  very  early  days  of  the  TVA  when  a 
rather  significant  survey  was  made,  and  this,  as  I 
recall  it,  was  made  primarily  by  Malcom  Dill,  assisted, 
I  believe,  by  a  young  intern  named  Robert  Howes  (who 
later  became  my  deputy,  and  eventually  succeeded  me 
as  head  of  the  Recreation  Relations  staff).   And  this, 
as  I  recall  it,  was  called  A  Survey  of  the  Scenic 
Resources  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  was  published 
as  a  book.   It  is  still  available  and  was  an  important 
contribution  to  basic  information  on  what  the  Valley 
had  to  offer. 

The  development  of  privately  financed  recre- 
ational facilities  was  slow  in  starting  and  involved 
not  only  our  staff,  but  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
some  rather  complicated  debates  over  what  policy 
should  be  followed  with  regard  to  the  leasing  of  land 
to  private  enterprise.   The  ramifications  to  this  are 
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interesting  but  it  would  take  much  too  long  to  go 
into  it  here  because  it  would  take  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  really,  to  discuss  that  one  subject.   But 
out  of  this  evolved  some  policies  regarding  the 
handling  of  publicly  owned  land — in  this  case,  land 
owned  by  the  TV A — in  ways  that  would  encourage 
private  enterprise,  but  without  permitting  private 
enterprise  to  operate  in  ways  unsatisfactory  to  the 
public  interest.   It  was  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  to  work  out  because  you  had  to  draw  a  balance 
between  giving  the  entrepreneur  as  much  rein  as 
possible  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  profit,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  making  sure  that  the  public  would 
be  served.   Harold  Van  Morgan  was  the  staff  member 
who  played  a  key  role  in  this  field. 

As  I  recall  it,  the  earliest  developments  in  this 
field  were  those  involving  provisions  for  boating 
facilities,  boat  docks,  and  the  like  on  the  various 
lakes.   And  then  out  of  that  there  began  to  evolve 
some  vacation  accomodations  and  now  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  privately  financed  enterprises, 
some  of  them  quite  elaborate,  around  the  lakes. 

Another  field  that  we  got  into  early  in  the 
game  was  the  provision  of  land  for  the  development 
of  group  camps.   Organized  camping  in  those  days  was 
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an  important  facet  of  recreational  development,  and 
here  again  we  had  some  complicated  problems  in 
working  out  policies  in  order  to  make  sure  that  purely 
profit-motivated  efforts  did  not  come  in  and  capture 
valuable  land  under  the  guise  of  providing  organized 
camping,  but  actually  directed  exclusively  to  making 
a  profit  for  the  entrepreneur.   We  had  some  difficulty 
in  trying  to  identify  the  types  of  organizations  that 
would  be  eligible  for  group  camp  leases.   I  can't 
recall  now  all  of  the  particulars,  but  this  is  a  field 
that  we  did  get  into. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  give  the  impression  that 
encouraging  development  of  the  recreational  resources 
by  local  government  turned  out  to  be  an  easy  task. 
Even  when  it  went  along  smoothly,  it  was  very  difficult 
and  it  was  very  slow,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  prove 
to  be  extremely  frustrating.   One  of  my  principal 
problems,  as  the  leader  of  a  small  staff,  was  to  get 
across  to  some  highly- trained  technicians—men  who  had 
been  trained  as  site  planners,  landscape  architects, 
recreational  planners — people  that  were  really  tops 
in  their  fields--that  they  had  to  take  a  back  seat 
in  terms  of  actually  getting  in  and  designing  facil- 
ities and  supervising  their  construction,  and  instead 
to  encourage  the  local  agencies  to  undertake  this  work 
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with  staffs  that  were  nowhere  nearly  as  well  trained 
or  as  competent  as  the  TVA  staff.  This  was  the  most 
difficult  part  of  my  assignment  at  that  time. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further  I  want  to  check. 
Have  I  covered  this  in  as  much  detail  as  you  think 
is  appropriate? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  sir,  very  well  indeed. 


MR.  TOWNE:  Then  I  will  go  on  to  this  other  subject  which 

is  entirely  separate  and  not  related  to  site  planning 
or  recreational  development. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Fine,  if  you  will  deal  with  your  other  matters 
after  changing  responsibilities. 


MR.  TOWNE: 


Yes.   I  will  go  on  then  to  an  entirely  different 
subject.   I  became  directly  responsibile  for  this 
work,  but  I  got  involved  in  it  in  a  rather  curious 
way. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  TVA  when  the  con- 
struction communities  were  being  designed  and  built, 
it  became  evident  that  there  was  a  lot  of  waste  in 
the  way  in  which  this  work  was  handled  because  one 
dam  had  been  completed — the  construction  finished-- 
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there  was  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  housing,  both 
dormitories  and  dwellings  for  familites,  that  was 
left  in  remote  locations,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
cernible need  for  it.   It  was  just  stranded  housing 
because  these  dams,  for  the  most  part — the  tributary 
dams  particularly — were  located  in  remote  areas  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  had  no  attraction  for  those 
seeking  permanent  dwellings.   There  was  an  architect 
employed  by  the  TVA  at  that  time  named  Louis  Grandgent 
who  turned  his  attention  to  this  problem  and  evolved 
something  which  he  called  the  truckable  unit  house. 
This  was  a  house  that  was  built  in  three-dimensional 
sections.   Each  section  was  complete,  including  all 
the  plumbing,  wiring,  and  electrical  fixtures,  and 
the  like,  and  was  shipped  from  the  place  of  construction 
to  the  original  site  and  erected  by  putting  the  sections 
together  to  make  a  complete  house.   As  I  recall  it,  the 
unit  that  he  designed  at  the  outset  had  four  sections 
in  it.   It  looked  like  a  conventional  house  when  it  was 
assembled.   His  idea  was  that  once  this  house  had 
served  its  purpose  in  the  original  location,  it  could 
be  picked  up  and  moved  with  economy  to  another  location 
and  reused  over  and  over  again.   Now,  Louis  Grandgent 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this.   He  eventually  built 
a  very  beautiful  model  of  the  house,  but  for  reasons 
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that  I  do  not  recall  he  was  unable  to  persuade  the 
TVA  management  or  the  Board  of  Directors  to  under- 
take a  project  of  this  sort. 

Louis  left  the  TVA  fairly  early  in  his  career, 
and  I  became  interested  in  this  notion  of  his.   At 
the  time  I  had  on  my  staff  a  group  of  architects,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  and  some  other  specialists  who 
had  to  do  with  the  design  or  the  construction 
communities  that  we  were  responsible  for.   A  couple 
of  us  got  together  and  evolved  a  notion  of  designing 
and  proposing  to  have  built  some  vacation  cottages 
that  would  illustrate  in  a  modest  way  the  feasibility 
of  building  houses  in  three-dimensional  sections, 
moving  them  to  a  site  and  then  picking  up  and  re- 
moving them  to  another  location.   And  we  were  finally 
given  the  green  light  to  try  this  out.   We  were  given, 
as  I  recall  it,  the  budget  of  seventy- five  hundred 
dollars  with  which  to  try  this  out.   We  designed  some 
very  simple  cottages,  with  very  simple  floor  plans, 
and  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  inside  of  one  of  the 
buildings  that  had  been  left  over  from  the  early 
Muscle  Shoals  development,  the  TVA  construction 
department,  under  the  direction  of  a  man,  I  believe, 
named  Richardson,  set  up  a  workshop  inside  of  this 
building  and  proceeded  to  build  a  couple  of  these 
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cottages.   Altogether  I  believe  that  there  were  six 
of  them.   I  recall  the  engineers  stood  around  and 
looked  at  this  crazy  thing  and  they  said,  "Well, 
this  won't  work  because  as  soon  as  you  pick  one  of 
these  three-dimensional  sections  up  and  start  to 
move  it,  the  plumbing  will  come  apart  and  the  light 
fixtures  will  fall  out  and  the  glass  will  break  in 
the  windows. 

This  is  long  before  the  days  of  mobile  homes, 
of  course.   It  would  have  been  in  1939.   These  cottages 
were  finally  completed  inside  of  this  little  plant — 
under  cover — were  shipped  down  to  Pickwick  Dam  and 
erected  as  vacation  cottages.   They  were  not  ever 
removed  as  far  as  I  know.   They  are  still  there  to 
my  knowledge.   But  they  did  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  building  a  house  in  sections  inside  of  a 
plant  under  factory  conditions — primitive  though 
they  may  have  been — picking  it  up  and  moving  it  to 
a  location,  and  assembling  the  sections  into  a  complete 
dwelling  unit. 

This  initial  effort  encouraged  the  TVA  to  under- 
take a  somewhat  more  ambitious  project,  and  as  a 
result  of  this,  at  the  same  location  but  at  an  out- 
door plant,  a  group  of  small  dwellings — duplex 
buildings  of  frame  construction — were  built  on  an 
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outdoor  assembly  line  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  these  were 
shipped  in  sections  (each  section  was  about  eight 
feet  wide  and  twenty- two  feet  long,  with  an  eight- 
foot  ceiling,  as  I  recall  it)  —  these  were  shipped  in 
sections  up  to  Murphy,  North  Carolina  where  they  were 
erected  and  served  to  house  people  who  were  working 
on  construction  of  Hiwassee  Dam.   This  is  in  the 
initial  stage  of  construction  at  Hiwassee.   I  think 
that  there  were  probably  something  like  a  hundred 
family  units  involved,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that 
figure.   These  were  very  primitive  little  units,  but 
they  did  have  all  of  the  facilities  required  to  house 
families.   After  they  had  stayed  at  Murphy  for  a  whi le- 
as I  recall  it  for  about  a  year — most  of  them  were 
picked  up  and  moved  to  Hiwassee  Dam  proper  where  the 
construction  community  had  been  built,  thereby  demon- 
strating for  the  first  time  the  original  theory  that 
Louis  Grandgent  had  had — that  these  houses  would  serve 
as  a  continuing  resource  to  move  from  one  construction 
project  to  another. 

These  same  houses  that  were  moved  from  Murphy 
to  Hiwassee  were  subsequently  moved  again  to  Fontana 
Dam,  where  they  were  reassembled  to  house  the  families 
of  construction  workers  on  Fontana.   They  remained 
there  after  Fontana  was  completed  and  are  still  there 
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to  my  knowledge  and  are  serving  as  vacation  cottages 
as  a  part  of  the  Government  Services  Incorporated 
recreational  project. 

Incidentally,  the  shipping  distance  from  Muscle 
Shoals,  Alabama,  to  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  is  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  miles.   I  should  mention 
here  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  that  I  know 
of  where  the  idea  of  using  off- site  labor  for  the 
construction  of  emergency  housing  was  put  into  use. 
The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  put  so  much  of  the 
labor  into  these  houses  at  a  location  remote  from 
the  dam  construction  reduced  the  pressure  on  local 
labor  resources  that  were  required  to  build  the  dam, 
and  this  proved  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  speeding  up  of  the  development  of  Hiwassee  Dam, 
where,  in  that  remote  location,  labor  was  very 
difficult  to  come  by. 

Now,  after  this  project  was  finished,  one  of 
the  housing  agencies  in  Washington,  D.  C.  approached 
the  TVA  and  said  that  there  was  a  need  for  housing 
of  defense  workers  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  area,  and 
could  we  do  something  to  help  them  out.   As  a  result 
of  this,  the  TVA  undertook  the  design  and  construction 
with  its  own  forces  some  two  and  three- bedroom  houses — 
much  more  ambitious  than  the  ones  that  had  been  done 
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before.   These  houses  looked  very  much  like  conven- 
tional frame  houses,  and  all  of  these  were  built  in 
the  same  outdoor  plant  on  an  assembly  line  basis  at 
Muscle  Shoals.   Some  of  them  were  distributed  around 
the  Florence  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals 
and  some  were  shipped  to  Milan  and  Humboldt,  Tennes- 
see, as  I  recall  it,   where  a  defense  plant  was 
activated.   This  was  a  much  more  ambitious  venture 
than  the  previous  ones  and  all  of  the  work  in  the 
way  of  designing  these  units — all  the  initiative 
and  ingenuity  that  went  into  it — was  done  by  the 
small  staff  that  was  working  under  my  direction.   I 
had  some  very  competent  people  who  were  working  on 
this  at  the  time.   There  were  about  five  of  us  all 
together. 

After  this  we  were  given  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  plans  for  even  more 
innovative  demountable  units,  and  this  time  we 
decided  to  concentrate  on  designing  units  that 
were  capable  of  being  produced  under  two  factory 
conditions.   We  picked  on  the  trailer  manufacturing 
plants  as  the  best  environment  for  this  purpose, 
and  these  units  were  designed  with  an  eye  to  using 
the  types  of  construction  techniques  that  the  trailer 
industry  up  to  that  time  had  worked  out.   As  a  result 
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of  this,  there  were  one  hundred  units  which  the  TVA 
contracted  to  have  built  by  the  trailer  manufacturers 
to  be  used  at  Fontana  Dam  for  the  housing  of  construction 
workers.   Now,  this  was  during  the  war  and  critical 
materials  were  hard  to  come  by.   And  I  recall  that  these 
units  had  to  be  built  out  of  material  that  was  not  up 
to  par  and  they,  therefore,  were  expected  to  have  a  life 
of  only  about  five  years,  which  was  all  that  would  have 
been  needed  for  that  particular  purpose. 

These  units  were  built  in  a  trailer  factory  in 
Elkhart,  Indiana,  and  shipped  in  eight-foot  wide 
sections,  twenty- two  feet  long  and  eight  feet  high, 
completely  equipped  and  indeed  partly  furnished-- out 
of  the  factory  to  the  Fontana  Dam  site,  several 
hundred  miles  away,  and  erected  on  the  premises.   And 
here  again  the  use  of  off- site  labor  to  reduce  the 
pressure  on  the  local  labor  force  was  a  key  factor  in 
determining  that  this  was  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
emergency  housing  situation  at  that  remote  location. 
This  is  more  important  probably  than  any  demonstrable 
savings  in  cost  because  there  was,  at  that  time  and 
since  then,  no  real  proof  that  building  a  house  under 
factory  conditions  will  produce  substantial  savings 
in  first  cost. 

Now,  after  this  project  was  finished,  or  about 
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District  was  established  to  conduct  a  secret  activity 

at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  time,  of  course, 

none  of  us  knew  what  it  was  all  about.   But  I  was 

called  upon  by  a  representative  of  the  Manhattan 

Engineer  District  very  early  in  its  history  and  asked 

about  our  housing  efforts,  and  I  described  what  we 

had  done  and  took  them  around  to  show  them  what  we 

had  done.   I  showed  him  the  plans  and  shop  drawings 

that  we  had  prepared,  not  only  for  units  built  at 

Fontana  but  two  and  three- bedroom  houses  that  were 

of  similar  construction. 

And  as  a  result  of  all  of  this  the  M.E.D. 

arranged  to  borrow  me  and  my  staff  from  the  TVA  and 

the  drawings  that  we  had  made,  and  we  set  up  a  sort 

of  a  school  for  prospective  builders  for  these  units 

and  ran  this  seminar  in  the  Knoxville  offices  of  the 

TVA  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.   Prospective 

bidders  on  these  units  for  the  M.E.D.  at  Oak  Ridge 

came  from  all  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 

to  see  our  Kodachrome  slides  and  to  hear  our  sales 

pitch  on  how  to  build  houses  in  factories  that  could 

be  shipped  in  three-dimensional  sections.   As  a 

result  of  this,  the  M.E.D.  awarded  contracts  to  five 

firms  for  a  total  of  three  thousand  of  these  dwelling 
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units,  some  of  which  came  from  as  far  away  as  Alma, 
Michigan  where  a  trailer  company  had  one  of  the 
contracts. 

These  were  shipped  into  Oak  Ridge  and  erected 
on  site,  and  here  again  the  reduction  of  pressure 
on  the  local  labor  resources  became  a  prime  factor 
in  determining  the  choice  of  this  method  of  providing 
housing.   This  was  not  the  only  innovation  at  Oak 
Ridge.   There  were  others  used  in  the  way  of  providing 
housing,  but  this  was  the  one  in  which  I  was  involved 
and  with  which  I  am  familiar.   This  did  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  speeding  up  the  housing  of 
workers  at  Oak  Ridge  and  reducing  the  pressure  on 
the  local  labor  force. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  this  Oak 
Ridge  housing  which  is  far  too  detailed  to  go  into 
for  this  record,  but  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  record  is  that  this  housing  was  used  for 
a  period  of  ten  years,  although  it  was  built  of  materials 
that  had  not  been  designed  for  more  than  a  five-year 
life.   At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  determined  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  had  succeeded  the 
M.E.D.  in  handling  the  community  affairs  at  Oak  Ridge 
and  also  the  plant,  that  some  of  these  houses  should 
be  removed  because  the  sites  they  occupied  were  usable 
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for  much  better  quality  houses.   It  therefore  offered 
about  five  hundred  of  them  for  sale  for  removal  "as 
is,  where  is."   Now,  they  had  been  rented  to  Atomic 
Energy  workers  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  rents 
presumed  to  be  comparable  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
region  for  comparable  accomodations.   The  two  bedroom 
units,  as  I  recall  it,  cost  the  M.E.D.  at  the  time 
they  were  delivered  in  1941,  or  thereabouts,  about 
three  thousand  dollars  after  erection  on  a  site  pro- 
vided by  others  and  not  included  in  the  three  thousand 
dollar  cost.   The  same  units,  ten  years  later,  was 
sold  for  removal  "as  is,  where  is"  on  a  bid  basis, 
and  the  average  price  received  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment around  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  each  unit. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demon- 
strations of  economy  in  emergency  housing  that  you  will 
find  in  federal  records,  at  least  that's  my  recollection. 

Shortly  after  the  Oak  Ridge  adventure  the  same 
arrangements  were  made  with  M.E.D.  at  Hanford,  Wash- 
ington, and  I  was  sent  out  to  Hanford  to  consult  with 
the  local  management  on  getting  some  housing  for  that 
location.   And  as  a  result  I  was  sent  on  a  tour  of 
the  Northwest,  again,  to  conduct  sort  of  a  one-man 
seminar  on  how  to  build  this  new  kind  of  housing. 
The  upshot  of  this  was  that  a  contract  was  let  with 
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what  was  then  the  C.  D.  Johnson  Lumber  Company,  or  a 
subsidiary  of  it,  and  they  built  eighteen  hundred 
houses  in  a  plant  at  Toledo,  Oregon,  which  was  shipped 
to  Richland,  Washington,  and  erected  for  occupancy  by 
the  workers  at  the  Hanford  project.   At  the  peak  of 
production  at  the  Toledo  plant,  that  firm  was  pro- 
ducing a  complete  two- bedroom  house  every  twenty 
minutes,  which  was  some  kind  of  a  record  in  those  days 
for  factory  production  of  houses.   This  was  a  two- 
bedroom  house,  complete  with  all  of  the  plumbing, 
electrical  work,  and  the  like   required  to  make  it  a 
livable  unit.   It  would  require  a  crew  of  about  four 
men  a  half  a  day  to  put  it  together  on  the  premises. 

Another  chapter  in  this  story  was  going  on,  with- 
out our  knowledge,  in  England  during  the  period  that 
I  have  been  covering  in  these  notes.   It  seems  that 
shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war,  the  British  govern- 
ment found  itself  saddled  with  a  group  of  factories 
which  it  owned,  but  which  it  had  leased  to  private 
enterprises  for  the  construction  of  airplanes  used 
in  World  War  II.   Upon  cessation  of  hostility,  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  stuck  with  these  plants 
and  nothing  to  use  them  for.   At  the  same  time  they 
had  an  enormous  supply  of  aluminum  which  had  been 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  building  planes.   Some 
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entrepreneur  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  got  hold  of 
the  plans  which  the  TVA  had  prepared  for  the  houses 
built  in  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  to  house  defense 
workers,  and  undertook  to  develop  a  set  of  plans 
which  incorporated  the  basic  idea  of  demount  ability 
in  the  three-dimensional  units  built  in  a  factory, 
but  which  also  incorporated  the  use  of  aluminum  as 
a  major  material  in  their  construction.   He  also 
incorporated  the  requirements  that  the  British  have 
for  plumbing  and  the  like,  which  are  quite  different 
from  those  that  are  used  in  this  country.   The 
resulting  design  which  he  produced  looked  remarkably 
like  the  TVA  houses  that  were  built  down  in  the 
Muscle  Shoals  area. 

I  was  sent  to  England  in  1945  as  a  member  of  a 
civilian  task  force  to  see  what  the  Germans  had  done 
during  the  war  in  the  field  of  prefabricated  housing, 
and  a  stop-over  point  in  my  trip  was  in  London.   I 
discovered  that  the  British  Air  Ministry  was  involved 
in  a  very  substantial  housing  project  involving  the 
use  of  the  TVA  plans.   So  I  went  to  the  British  Air 
Ministry  and  asked  if  I  could  be  briefed  on  this 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  something  that  I  should 
know  about,  and  also  being  a  loyal  TVAer,  I  thought 
the  TVA  should  get  adequate  credit  for  having 
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contributed  to  easing  the  housing  shortage  for 
returning  war  veterans  in  England.   Well,  my  first 
reception  was  very  cool  and  the  gentleman  that  I 
talked  with  didn't  seem  to  understand  why  I  should 
be  let  in  on  this,  as  at  that  time  this  was  regarded 
as  a  top  secret  enterprise  in  England.   I  happened 
to  have  some  pictures  of  the  TVA  project  with  me 
and  I  showed  them  to  him.   This  opened  the  door 
and  I  became  well  acquainted  with  their  activity. 
I  mention  this  only  because  it  was  probably 
the  largest  single  factory  fabrication  of  housing 
on  a  mass  scale  that  has  ever  been  undertaken,  at 
least  to  my  knowledge.   They  produced  the  total  of 
fifty  thousand  of  these  two-bedroom  dwellings  in 
these  five  phantom  air  craft  plants  in  England,  and 
shipped  them  all  over  England  and  Scotland,  where 
they  were  erected  and  made  available  to  the  war 
veterans.   I  don't  know  of  any  prefabricating 
housing  venture  of  comparable  scale  under  a  single 
management  that  has  ever  been  tried  before  or  since. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  that  I  know  of  is  the 
ill-fated  Lustron  project  which  was  undertaken 
under  Wilson  Wyatt,  head  of  the  Office  of  the 
Housing  Expediter  in  1946  or  thereabouts,  which 
failed  to  get  off  the  ground  because  of  compli- 
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cations  that  came  up  in  regard  to  marketing  the  units. 

Today  you  will  find  that  the  mobile  home  industry 
has  just  begun  to  catch  up  with  where  the  TVA,  in 
effect,  began  back  in  the  1940 's,  and  if  you  will 
look  around,  you  will  see  that  they  are  beginning 
to  come  out  with  what  they  call  double  wide  units, 
which  are  modest  equivalents  of  the  early  demount- 
able housing  efforts  that  I  have  described  in  these 
notes. 

That  is  the  end  of  that  story.   There  is  more, 
but  that  is  as  much  as  I  probably  ought  to  go  into. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Thank  you  very  much  for  the  summary,  Mr.  Towne. 
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